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THE PLOUGH BOY, | 
Wr. Sovruawicsk, 

I was much delighted theother day, with read- | 
tug in your excellent paper, avery seusible let- 
ter, written by one of the bomespun family, and | 
as much mortified by the perverseness of her | 





husband, who preferred unclothing his six daugh- | 
ters in cotion rags, to the decent propriety of | 
dressing them in substantial home-made. [ could | 
not sufliciently admire the industry of her ten a- | 
miable sisters. Their perseverance appeared ! 
almost incredible, and nothiag less.than the as- | 


from a narrow prejudice he | is too rr) to put 
his shoulder to the wheel, and too poor to be | 
idle. My mother was a hard working woman, 
and having saved some money, thought it impos- 
sible to employ it to better advantage, than by 
giving me an education which would render me 
ft to appear before decent folks, (genteel society.) 
She had already taken a preliminary step by giv- 
ing me a romantic name, which she hunted out 
At an early age, I was sent to a board- 
in a neighbouring village ;—here I 


of anovel. 
ing-school, 
was taught a smattering of a great many fine 
things, very useless indeed, as sorrowful expe- 


rience hasconvinced me, for a farmer’s daughter, | 


and when I should have been working in the dai- 


sertions of one actually engage in the employ- 


ment, and so competent a judge as you, giving it | 


your sanction, by suffering it to appear, could 
have induced me to belive that they really per- 
formed all the rans they mention in one-day, be- 
sides doing up their chores; the hum of ten 
spinning wheels must have been indecd admira- 
ble music for their fond paren’ lam a poor a- 
rithmeiician, or | would endeavor to compate 
how many yards they manufactared ina year ; 
but this is uot the purport of my letter. I ama- 
bout to trouble you with my complaints ; matters 
ure now arriving at such a crisis, as imperiously 
to call for a radical reform, It is high time wo- 
men should take the manufacturing interest into 
their own hands ; you would then behold whata 
mighty and rich state this would become ; but 
before I can ensure your concurrence, to inter- 
est the honourable the members of the legislature 
in my scheme, I suppose you will desire to be 
informed with conciseness of some of the difficul- 
ties attending my unfortunate situation. Then 
to begin, without further circumlocution,you must 
know that my husband is one of that class of cul- 


tivators who are denominated gentlemen farmers ; 


? 


ry, or turning the spinning wheel, I was endea- 
vouring to speak bad French, floweriag ridicules, 











or drawing frightful faces. When it was thought 
I was sufficiently accomplished, I returned home, 
and the ’Squire’s nephew became a captive to 
my fine acquirements. Soon after the Honey- 
moon, and alas! Mr. Editor, even in these sylvan 
scenes, this store of sweets may be exhausted 
[Before | proceed any further, I trust you 
will pardon me, sc, 1 hope, will the courteous 
reader; for I write in extreme haste, snatching 
a moment, now and then, while I am watching 
the progress of my soap, and | cannot always put 
down the greasy ladle, to turn a period, all the 
errors I have or may commit.]——Soon after 
the Honey-moon, | proposed to sow some flax. 
Oh, my dear, said my gentleman farmer, you 
would not spin, (and here I may confess, with the 
most profound sorrow, the great mistake my 
poor mother made, in giving me these gaudy and 
unprofitable accomplishments. I was brought up 
in utter ignorance of industry and economy. It 
is certain that a disagreeable teacher, has awa- 
kened me from this fatal reliance on the assistance 





of others, and has compelled me to practise 


| these useful acquirements ; but what vexation 
and loss would it have saved me, had I been in~ 
' structed in them at a proper period) of what ser- 
vice would it be to you ? I could put it out on 
shares, or the girl who assists me to work, could 
‘in the interval of her employments, spin a smal! 
| piece every year, this would prevent our stock of 
‘linnen diminishing ; tiis is all nonsense, we can 
‘purchase cotton cheaper; well, my love, said 
‘I, next year our best napkins, (1 was taught by 
‘my school mistress,’ to call things by their gen- 
‘teelest names; some may smile at my cailing 
homespun towels, napkins,) are becoming very 
thin, woald it not be better to have a smait crop 
of fax, indecd, you will never feel the loss of the 
time ittakes ; no! impossible! cotton diaper can 
be bought much cheaper ; then ifit is convenient 
when you send fo town, will you get some? Not 
this year, my farm is not quite paid for, | am har- 
rassed to death by Gripeall, for the remainder of 
the money. Not a little disheartened, I stole a 
short time from repose every night, not having 
a moment to spare during the day for such voca- 
tions, to darn them carefully in hopes of more 
propitious times. In February, however, I per- 
ceived that it was beyond my art to make them 
last much longer, and planning a little speech, 
which Lintended should be very eloquent I be- 
gan the meditated attack ; but I had scarcely 
mentianed the word Flaz, when a cross Pshaw! 
blighted every flower of rhetoric. Extremely 
dismayed, I now examined witb the most accurate 
attention the state of my bed linen ;. to my no 
sinall discomfiture it was little better than the a- 
foresaid napkins. | I turned the sheets inside out, 
i cut up my chemises to line the thin places with, 
(pray, sir, do not blush at my plain speaking,) and 
resorted to every expedient to make them last a 
little longer. I wish, said my dove-like partner, 








you would throw these old patched things away, 
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what signifies tormenting one with such useless 
economy. I now imagined I had frined a great 
advantage, and thought it expedient to mention 
my interminable labours in patching his shirts— 
that I doubted whether-there was a morsel of the 
original cotton left. Well, well, next month, when 
the waggon goes to town I will make your mem- 
orandum. I supposed this a favourable moment 
to reiterate my flax plea, but a loud snore which 
means no Noise, silenced me inamoment. Inthe 
mean time the waggon bas been down and upa- 
gain innumerable times, but | have heard nothing 
more of the cotton shirting : myself and my little 
ones are sadly in want of the most indispensable 
part of dress—nothing but absolute necessity could 
have induced me to appear before you: Please 
to dress up this bare narrative in a more attrac- 
tive form, that my husband may be induced to re- 





ceive my request with those indulgent and tender 
feelings which ought to characterise his conduct 


towards a wife whose incessant endeavours have | 


been to render his family a happy one—and ob- 


blige your very humble servant. 
' ROSALINDA. 


Canary | Seed. 


Troy, August 5, 1820. 
S. Southwick, Esq. 

I have lately seen an article either in the Plough 
Boy or. Evening Post, a paragraph, stating that 
canary» seed could be raised in this state. By 
way of experiment, 1 sowed a little of the seed 
last spring in my garden, in rows as you would 
sow onion seed. You will see by the specimen 
accompanying this, that the seed is fully ripe. 
I have no doubt if the season had not been so ex- 
tremely dry, the plants would have attained a 
luxuriantgrowth- I suspect that a rich and warm 
soil would be necessary for the cultivation of this 
grain, and probably it should be sowed in drills 
so as to keep it clear from weeds. 

Very respectfully your friend, 
I. M. WELLS. 


Grub-Worm. 


FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


—— 


Mr. Sournwick, 

Having attentively read in your last Plough 
Boy, the interesting essay of Quercus, on the 
grub worm, and observing that he promises at the 
close ** to embrace every oppertunity to extend 
his researches, and to communicate any further 
information he may collect on the subject,” I am 
induced through your valuable paper, to detail to 
him and the public, the success with which I op- 


posed the ravages of the grub worm for more 
than seven years. In the spring of 1799, or 
1800, whilst living at Montezuma, in Cayuga 


ges on a field of flax, then about an inch in heighth 
—on a high loamy soil, cutting down every plant 
as they progressed the whole width of the patch. 
One of my hired men informed me, that sowing 
aahes over the flax would preserve it. I imme- 
diately had two or three bushels of ashes taken 


over the flax; through the course of the day 
there were repeated heavy showers, and from 
thai time the flax received no further injury, 
but produced an excellent crop, and well coated. 
Learning afterwards that some of my neighbors 
had sown ashes on their ground without effect, 
and knowing that niy ashes were highly impreg- 
nated with salt, I was induced to believe that 
probably the salt was most obnoxious fo the 
worms. I therefore the following spring, (obser 
ving the grub worms in my garden when first 
dug up) sowed the whole garden with fine salt, 
about as thick as flax seed is commonly sown, 


|| immediately after the seeds were in the ground, 


and experienced no injury from them that sea- 
son ; although my neighbours planted their gar- 
dens several times in succession before they 
could preserve any plants from their ravages, 
Feeling confident that [ had discovered an anti- 
dote, | pursued the same course for six or seven 
years that I remained there, and with the like 








success, without having sufficient curiosity to 
note the effect the salt produced on the worms. 

Since my residence.in Albany, I have cultiva- 
ted a small garden belonging to the house which 
I occupy ; and two years since, a man whom I 
have hired to dress it out, showed me one day 
that the grubs were cutting up the beets, onions, 
&c. and by stirring up the ground at the roots of 
the plants, we discovered three or four ina 
place. I had recourse to the old remedy, and 
the same day we had a fine shower of rain, which 
of course dissolved the salt, and dispersed it gen- 
erally through the earth. On searching for the 
worms the next morning, it was a considerable 
time before any could be found, and the few that 
were found, were swelled to three times their 
natural size, and were all dead. 

From the above facts, I infer, that at any stage 
oftheir p-ogress,their ravages are at once arrest- 
ed, on the salt being generally dispersed through 
the earth, as it was in the two cases above sta- 
ted, by the rain. But the better way I think, is 


to sow the silt immediately after the seed are, 








deposited in the ground, and the dews and the 
natural moisture of the earth, will dissolve the 





county, the grub worms commenced their rava-, 


from under the salt pans at the works, and sown jj. 








salt in time to take effect. It may not be amiss 
to caution those who may be disposed to try the 
experiment, against sowing too large a quantity 
of salt on the ground, or sowing it uneven, so 
that too much may fallin one place ; for although 
a small quantity produces a vigorous and healthy 
vegetation, a large quantity will destroy it al- 


together. Yours, respectfully, 
ISRAEL SMITH, 





FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


Hoof. Ail. 


Mr. Soutuwick, 

In the Plough Boy No. 3 Vol. 2d, I notice 
some remarks of Samuel Griggs, Esq. of Homer, 
on this important subject to the stock farmers of 
our country. In my neighbourhood, this disor- 
der has swept away some of the finest stocks of 
cattle, almost to the ruin of the hopes of our best 
and most enterprizing farmers. Like Mr. Griggs, 
I have been so fortunate as to escape any seri- 
ous losses from it, although managing a crowded 
stock on a very small farm. Yet the lamentable 
effects it has produced among my neighbours cat- 
tle, has been a subject of serious concern, and 
awakened a solicitude to explore the causes, and 
seek out remedies for this fatal disorder. I have 
hoped to see this subject treated of by some me- 
dical man, capable of investigating its causes, 
symptoms and cure. Ihave no belief that it is 
produced by freezing ; because I -have known 
several instaaces in which it has attacked cattle 
in the month of September and October, and be- 
fore any freezing weather could affect them. 
My experience is very limited ; two cows only 
of my stock having been infected with it, and 
these two were put out to a dairy man in Septem- 
ber, and were both attacked early in November 
with this disorder. One died and the other by 
an early attention was saved, with the loss of a- 
bout one half of each hoof. The remedies used 
to check the disorder in the second case were, 
‘‘a free internal use of a mixture of charcoal 
powder, salt petre, and common salt ; anda mix- 
ture of charcoal in her feed : binding up the an- 
cles at the same time with old rags, and applying 
twice a day, a liniment made of spirits of harts- 
horn, whiskey, and oil, to the ancles und hoofs. 
This practice checked the disorder ; about 2 in- 
ches from the point of each hoof mortified and 
came off. The cow was reduced to a perfect 
skeleton, and was unable to walk for some weeks, 
but gradually recovered and made me a fine beef 
last fall. The same remedies were recommen- 
ded and applied in several cases among my neigh- 
bors. In recent cases they were successful, but 
when the disorder had made progress, nothing 
could check or cure it. So much for my very 
limited experience. As to the causes and symp- 
toms of this fatal disorder I have had very few 
opportunities to observe ; bat I have remarked 
‘that it has prevailed almost uniformly on old 
farms, long stocked to grass, and where the wild 
and uncultivated grasses predominated, and rare- 
ly, if ever, has made its appearance on farms 
where clover and timothy have been cultivated for 
hay and pasture: 1 Have suspected that these 
neglect: d and wild meadows might yield a pabv- 
lum unwholesome to cattle—that en ergot or poi 
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sonous quality like the spur, or ergot of rye, 
might be produced by these neglected meadows 
and pastures, calculated to induce this fatal dis- 
order. I merely suggest the bint in the hope 
that some person more competent than myself 
will explore the causes, mark the symptoms, and 
point out the cure. 

‘I'he subject is important and worthy the pat- 
riotic and scientific aitention of those who are 
competent to the undertaking. I have within 
seven years, known soine of our most enterpri- 
sing stock farmers nearly ruined, and quite dis- 
couraged by the ravages of this disorder among 
their cattle. I have rarely known it to prevail 
on farms where clover, timothy and other cultiva- 


son to believe that it has been introduced ta the 
hay, purchased from uncultivated meadows, and 
carried to a distance. My present impressions 
are, that the cause will be found to be an ergot 
or other poisonous quality in the grasses, that the 
introduction of clover will be found the best and 
most effectual preventive, and the remedies above 
meationed, if judiciously applied in recent cases, 
will check and cure the disorder, if auled by a 
change of pasture or hay. But I should be grati- 
fie | to have the opinion of men of more science 
ani stricter observation than myself in this fatal 
disorder. I could wish to recommend it to my 
friend, Dr. A. Coventry, of Utica. 
AGRICOLA. 
Ontario County, June 1520. 





FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 
Mr. Sovtnwick, é 

In my recent travels to the west, I was highly 
gratilied to notice such a growing attention to the 
pursuits of agricuitare as ascience. The conse- 
quence of premiums on agriculture is visible an: 
manifest in every direction ; a spirit of general 
emulation is excited ; the barn-yards are clean ; 
the fenées repairing ; in-a word, a general strifi 
who shall excel. ‘The same remark may apply 
to the animated efforts to increase household ma- 
nufactures : In proportion as the shelves of coun- 
try stores become bare and empty, necessity com- 
pels the female portion of community to seek re- 
sources to supply the deficiency, and being also 
stimulated by public rewards and honors, the et- 
fect-is wonderful. However extensive the uni- 
versal distress, great and substantial good will 
grow out of the present state of things. . 

Among other great advantages, the establish- 
ment of Agricultural Societies has already prod:- 
ced a general admission that we have heretofore 
cultivated too much land, is not the least. 

About 200 years ago the Flemings were consi- 
dered the best farmers in Europe. They endea- 
voured to conceal from their neighbours their 
discoveries and improvements in agriculture.— 
They reduced the quantity of arable land ; 1n- 
creased their manures ; ploughed deeper and of 
tener, and kept their tillage ground perfectly 
clean, like gardens, frequently stirring the ground, 
especially in dry weather, to admit the enriching 
night-dews to reach the roots of every thing, in- 
stead of evaporating in the sun’s rays from a hard 


surface. ‘They soon fonnd that 10 acres of land |} 


ma. azed in this way, would yield more than 40 


' 





At the same time they introduced the practice of 
ploughing in green crops to fertilize the soil. 
Among cther instances of successful culture, 
a gentleman at.Cherry-Valley furnished me with 
the following result of a crop he received from 12 
acres, last year, in the vicinity of that place, 
which youare at liberty to publish with his name. 
Ww. 


Produce of twelve acres of land, cultivated by A1- 
rrep Crarrs, village of Cherry Vulley, Otsego 
county, in the year 1819. 

One hundred and twenty bushels winter 





wheat, 120 
Two bundred sixty bushels shelled corn, 260 
Four hundred bushels potatoes, 400 

76 


Forty three loads pumpkins, averaging seven- 
ty five to a load, making 3,225 pumpkins, of good 
size. All the manure used was upon 1 1-2 acres 
of the corn which was dunged in the fall with chip 
manure, and the greatest part of the farm work 
was done with one horse, after the ground was 
prepared, including harvesting. 

The above is substantially correct. 

N. B. 21 day’s work were employed on the 
corn ; probably about 60 days were bestowed on 
the cultivation ; carting manure, threshing, &c. 
excluded. ARCHIBALD CRAFTS. 





Agricultural Memoranda.—No. II. 
TREES. 
Young trees should not be planted in places 


where there are any remains of old ones. -De- 
cayed roots become the receptacle .or abode of 


in immense quantity of worms, which multiply } 


excessively, and seek their food in the roots of 
ihe young trees, of which they open the sap ves- 
sels, so that the sap, instead of nourishing the 
tree, flows to waste in the earth, and causes the 
loss of the tree. , 

Deep digging is also essential to the growth of 
young trees, in order that the rain water may fil- 
‘re under the roots, which, otherwise, would be 
rotted by the water remaining stagnant around 
them. 

If trees are stripped of their branches too high, 
they run ap too tall, and their growth in thick- 
ness is stopped in proportion to their height ; 
and if their branches are cut too low, their growth 
upward is stopped ; they have more the appea- 
rance of fryit than of timber trees, and they lan- 
vuish in all their parts. 

As peach trees greatly exhaust the soil, which, 
more than probable, is the cause, of late years, 
of the failure of the crops, cultivators would do 
well, every two or three years, to remove the 
exhausted soil from the trees, to the distance of 
six feet-in every direction, and down to the depth 
of their roots, supplying its place with good earth. 
In manuring peach trees, which is not frequent 
ly necessary, horse or hog dung should not be 
used being of too burning a nature : that of the 
cow is preferable. 

Trees in blossom will be preserved from the 
‘cost by wrapping a wisp of straw, or hemp, 
round the trunk of the tree, and then. sinking the 





acres by their previous mode of agriculture.— | 


- 
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end of it by means of a stone in a vessel of water, 
placed at some distance from the tree, and com- 
pletely exposed to every impression of the at- 
mosphere. 
MELONS. 

_In Persia they prefer pigeon’s dung for rai- 
sing Melons, and they have the finest and best 
flavoured in the world. 


OATS. 

Ground oats are an excellent food to finish 
the fattening of cattle and pigs. Malted oats in 
Flanders are mixed with barley malt te make 
beer when the brewers are in want of old beer. 
The oats ripen and render the beer fit for use in 
about three weeks. Oats are made use of to 
brew vinegar. 

FLAX FOR CAMBRICS. 


The culture of this species of flax isan object 
of great importance to every farmer. The pro- 
duce ofa single acre has been known to bring in 
Flanders upwards of $380. It requires a deep 
and rich soil, and must be sticked or supported 
nearly as peas, as it grows twice as high as the 
ordinary flax ; but the labour attending this is am- 
ply compensated by the produce. 


MANURE, 


Weeds may be quickly converted into manure, 
by the following simple process: Make a layer 
of vegetable matter about a foot thick ; spread a 
thin layer of quick lime over this, and so on al- 
ternately. In a few hours decomposition will 
begin to take place, and unless prevented by a 
few sops or a fork full of the vegetables, it will 
break out into a blaze, which must at all events 
be prevented. In about 24 hours the process 
will be complete, when the ashes ofthe pile may 
“ spread upon the land at any convenient peri- 
od. 


SEEDS, 


. When exposed, should be surrounded by rai- 
sins or brown moist sugar.’ Either of these pre- 
serve the vegetable quality. 


MILLET. 


The stalks of this plant pounded, are used by 
the inhabitants of the interior parts of Africa, to 
dye leather red. 


BLIGHT. 


Spirit of tar is said to be an assured remedy for 
this disorderin trees. (Spirits of turpentine.) 


PRESERVED CREAM. 


Dissolve 12 oz. of white sugar in water over a 
moderate fire ; then boil it for about two miuntes 
in an earthen vessel; after which immediately 
add 12 0z. of fresh cream, and mix the whole 
uniformly over the fire. When cool, pour it in- 
to a quart bottle and cork it carefully. Keep it 
in a cool place and it will continue fit for use for 
several months. 


CEMENT FOR ROOFS. 


Charcoal pulverized, and fine-wall slack-lime 
to be well mixed together—one fifth lime. Tar 
to be then heated, and while hot, to be thickened 
with the mixture until it becomes so hard that it 
will easily spread on a board without running off. 
It must be used when warm, andis best laid on 
with a trowel. Turpentine will answer nearly 


as welll as tar. 
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ADDRESS), 
To the Essex Agricultural Society, May 5, 1818. 


BY THE HON. TIMOTHY PICKERING, 
President of the Society. 
CONCLUDED. 








WHEAT. 

Although no idea appears to me more visiona- 
ry than that ‘* New-England could furnish bread- 
stuff for the whole of the United States ;” yet I 
am ready to believe that -her husbandry may be 
so improved as to render her independent of the 
southern states, for every species of bread of 
common consumption, 1 say of common consump- 
tion; because even New-York, an exporter of 
wheat and flour, imports Richmond flour for use 
in her cities; because Virginian wheat makes 
whiter flour, and of a superior quality to her 
own. 

I have scarcely seen or heard of any spring 
wheat grown on the sea-board of old Massachu- 
setts or New-Hampshire, that has not been more 
or less infected with smut so as generally to re- 
quire washing to fitit for bread. Some Spanish 
wheat lately cultivated by Nathaniel GUman, Esq. 
of Exeter, is the only exception. This is a wheat 
of singular excellence ; and hitherto, Mr. Gilman 
informed me, has been perfectly exempt from 
smut and mildew. The size ofthe grains, and 
their weight by the bushel, are most extraordi- 
nary—the latter rising (if 1 mistake not) to 67 
or 70 pounds. In the last year, he supposed 
one hundred bushels were raised in Exeter. 
proceeded from a single ear which an American 
sailor plucked in a field near Malaga, and brought 
to Exeter. It fortunately fell into Mr. Gilman’s 
hands, by whose attention its preduct has been 
thus increased. 

In the District of Maine, especially by the aid 
ef its new lands, probably much more wheat will 
be crown than will be required for its own con- 
sumption: its climate being better adapted to the 
growing of small grain than of Indian corn: al- 
though I should think the small Canada corn 
might succeed in all but the more northern parts, 
or where the soil is clayey and cold. In some 
parts of New-York, eastward of Albany, where 
atthe first clearing off the wood fine crops of 
Wheat were grown. they now suffer extremely, 
or fail. The soil is clayey—heaved by the win- 
ter’s frosts, by which, and alternate thaws, the 

- roots of the wheat are gradually thrown oat, and 
the plants perish. -Such was the information 
given me by a farmer resident there, While 
the land was fresh, enriched, and warmed by the 
coat of vegetable manure which for ages had been 
accumulating on its surface, the wheat was ex- 
empt from this disaster. ‘he abundant manures 
attainable by a greatly improved system of hus- 
bandry, may lessen or prevent the continuance of 
the evil. 

WINTER WHEAT. 

For a year or tv.o after the purchase of my 
little furm, d essayed the culture of Barley and 
wheat: but finding the ground infested with the 
seeds of annual weeds which sprung up with 
spring-sown grains, and nearly choaked them, I 


All} 


getated, had not time to ripen their seeds. The | 
rye plants got possession of the ground, and sub- 
stantially maintained it until the ensuing harvest. 
This induced a desire to try winter wheat; ho- 
ping that by the like early sowing, it might es- 
cape mildew as well as early sown winter rye. 
And as the Virginian white wheat was said to ri- 
pen a fortnight earlier than other kinds, I con- 
cluded,’if it would stand our winter’s cold, it 
would be in little hazard from mildew—the for- 
midable evil whigh,it was understood, had caused 
the growing of winter wheat in this part of the 
state,to be Jong since abandoned. I procured 


land should be changed; growing only a little |! to meet more of the roots of plants to suck it 
wheat, rather by way of-experiment than for a} 


crop. | 
Winter rye sown early 1 found succeeded very i 
well. ‘dhe annual weeds which afierwards ve- || 


a, 
than if the manure were spread over the whole 
surface of the ground, and then ploughed in ; 
through which whole space that essence would 
equally ascend and escape by evaporation ; and 
consequently where no cultivated plants, at least 
in the first stages oftheir growth, sent out roots 
sufficient to intercept its flight. When the same 
'cround is afterwards to be laid down with grain 
and grass seeds, two ploughings and harrowings 
at least should be given, if it were only to spread 
evenly, and thoroughly mix with the soil, the 
manure applied in holes or drills during the culti- 
vation of the tilled or fallow crops. And in Great 
Britain, such fallow crops.are deemed essential 
to good husbandry.* It is a maxim there, among 
the most in elligeni farmers, never to put in two 
white crops in immediate succession. ‘* White 





enough for the experiment. It was sown 
drills, that it might be kept perfectly clean. It 
flonrished admirably during the autumn ; and not 
a blade was hurt by a smart frost about the mid- 
dle of November: but in the following spring, 
not a single plant was alive. 

1 intended to renew the attempt with some 
winter wheat growing farther north; and yet| 
neglected it until the last year, when I procured 
a small parcel which had grown in New-Elaven. 
Half of this | gave away, for an experiment to be 
made in the county of Worcester. The residue 
I designed to sow in August, at the time of sow- 
ing my winterrye. It was put in on the 22d: 
but | was necessarily absent, and space was not 
left for the whole. ‘The remainder was sown 
the 10th of September ; the whole in rows, to 
admit the hoe, to keep it clean from weeds. Both 
parcels look well, and begin to shoot into stems. 
Nota plant appears to have been hurt by the 
hard frosts of the last winter. 

Whether we shall cultivate winter or spring 
wheat, or both, I presume no farmer will remain 
unconvinced, that it will be not only compatible 
with the continnance of our Indian corn crops, 
but that the latter are the best preparative for 
the former. There is certainly much labour in 
dunging and planting in holes for Indian corn ; 
and so there is equally for potatoes. In Great- 
Britain and Ireland, they perform an equally hard 
task, for potatoes ; they plant them in continued 
rows, not more than three feet apart, and place 
the manure in the whole length of the furrow 
opened for its reception. So likewise in Eng- 
land and Scotland, the farmers who grow the 
large quantities of mangel wurtzel and Swedish 
turnips before mentioned, sow the seeds in drills, 
under which, in furrows opened for the purpose, 
the manure has previously been strewed. And 
these rows are only twenty-seven inches asun- 
‘der; a distance at which they find the greatest 
crops are attained. This laborious distribution 
ofthe manure, precisely under the rows of the 
plants to be grown, would seem to be the result 
of their experience or general opinion of its grea- 
ter economy, in the application of that essential 
substance. And here | may remark, that on the 
principle first discussed, respecting manure, this 
economical practice of the British farmers would 
seem to be well founded. For the essence of 
manure, combined with the water in the earth, 
which the sun’s heat and the air are continually 




















gave over the pursuit, until the condition of the 


in, 
| Tye, oats. 
i though wheat seems more eminently to be so de- 





crops” are what in New-England we mean by 
‘the words ** English grain ;’’ as wheat, barley, 
All these, ta England, are called cern, 


Yar 


isienazted. Our first American ancestors, used to 
i this application of the word corn, and finding 
here, among the Indians, a new farinaceons (meal 
producing) grain, which could be ground and 
made into bread, like the English corns, called it 
by way of distinction, Indian corn, 

The very extended modern improvements in 
‘the agriculture of Great-Britain have been effect- 
ed principally by the adoption of the best prac- 
tices of different districts, in others where they 
were before unknown. ‘These have been coin- 








* The substituting of fallow-crops for naked fallows is one ot 
the capital improvements in Fyglish husbandry. ‘The naked 
] fallow, formerly im universal practice, consisted in repeatedly 
ploughing the land from spring to autumn—with two objects in 
view: one, the destruction of weeds, with which their lands be- 
came foul by repeatedly cropping them with small grain, as 
wheat, barley, oats, rye, in immediate succession; for the 
weeds springing up with these crops, and ripening their seeds, 
the soil, in three or four years, was so amply stocked, that 
some mode of extirpating the weeds became indispensable. 
But for mary ages, no other than naked fallows seem to have 
occurred, ‘The English farmers now grow fallowrops, select- 
ed according to the nature of their soils: as beans, carrots, 
turnips, potatoes, mange] wurtzel, cabbages. While these are 
growing, they fallow the ground; that is, they stir it repeatedly 
with the plough or hoe, or both; by which they as effectually 
destroy the weeds as by the naked fallow; and at the same 
time benefit their crops, Whose products reward them for their 
labour. 

Naked fallows seem also formerly to have been considered as 
the means of enriching as well as of cleaning the land. The 
error of their practice, in this view, cannot be better illustrated 
than by the following fact, communiéated above thirty years 
agoto the Philadelphian Society of Agriculture, when | was a 
resident member, and which I well recoliect. But to prevent 
circumstantial errors in the recital, | have turned to the Notes 
ou Husbandry, by Mr. Bordley, (who was the vice-president of 
the society,) whege the case is stated. 


A gentleman of Maryland (Mr. Singleton of Talbot) ploughed 
up part (and this Was the richest part) of a clover field, in 
March, intending to plant it with tobacco. It happened, how- 
ever, that the tobacco crop was omitted. So this part was fol- 
lowed, that is, it was repeatedly ploughed in the summer, and 
on the first of September, sown with wheat. ‘The residue of 
the clover field was twice mown. In August it was once plough- 
ed, and onthe same first of September sown with wheat. At 
harvest, the fallowed part of the field yielded only 14 and 2 
half bushels to the acre. The other part, besides two crops 0 
clover hay the preceding year, vow gave 24 and a half bushels 
tothe acre. This striking fact adits of an easy explanation, 
and in conformity with the principles already advanced. The 
repeated ploughings of the fallowed part of the field exposed the 
clover plants, roots and tops to the sun and air, by which they - 
were dried up, and pearly annihilated; while other vegetable 
food in the soil was also dissipated, or greatly reduced, by eva- 
poration. But the clover, turned under by a single ploughing, 
was completely covered with earth, kept moist, gradually rot- 
ted, and so supplied food to the wheat plants most plentifully 
when most wanted, that is, in the ensuing season, when the 
wheat was attaining its complete growth, and ripening the 
grain. 
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pose of acquiring a knowledge of their various 
husbandry ; and especially by the correspond- 
ents of the Board of Agriculture, from all or 
nearly all the counties, giving the state of agricul- 
ture in each. Their numerous agricultural so- 
cieties have also materially contributed to pio- 
duce the same beneficial effects, Similar advan- 


tages may be hoped for from the like institutions | 


in our own country. The utility of ours in Es- 
sex will greatly depend on the liberal communi- 
cation by our intelligent farmers, of their own 
successful practices. 
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municated by intelligent gentlemen, who visited » ferior to that crop upou the best prepared fal- 


the principal parts of the kingdom, for the pur- | Py aS 
of 1816 and 1819 (the former of which was asin- 


lows, and in some years superior, as the seasons 


gularly bad crop) clearly exemplify. f 

The chief objection to Arator’s mode of cul- 
ture, (and it is a great one, especially if his soil 
is ofa clayey or tenacious descriptiou,) arises 
from plonghing up the grass at an early period, 
and sowing immediately thereafter. A similar 
way was at one time prevalent in this district ; 








| but, being generally followed by a failure of the 
| crop, has been gradually relinquished, and spring- 
sowing substituted. 
From these it will be the.) can be atiributed to nothing else than the hard- 


The canse of this failure 


business of thc Trastees to select aud publish, | ness of the land not allowing the plants to get a 


for the benefit of all, What may be but partially 
known. 

[ intended to have said something on the sub- 
ject of wood for timber and for fuel, of which our 
lands in Essex are lamentably deficient, and in 
some parts nearly destitute : bat [ have not time 
to add to what may already be deemed too long. 
It is a subject, however, which particularly 
claims the attention of the Society, whose prima- 
ry views will necessarily be directed to tie im- 
provement of the husbandry of Essex. 





FROM THE EDINBURGH FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


an 


Method of cultivating Wheat on a Clo- 
ver Ley in East-Lothian. 
Observing a Ictter in your Magazine for Feb- 








reary last, from Yorkshire, signed Jrator,* de- 
tailing his unsuccessful attempts at raising wheat 
after aclover ley ; and wishing to be informed 
ofthe proper method of attaining, what may with 
justice be termed, a desirable object, | shall, wit! | 
your permision, furnish such information on the | 
subject, as has been contirmed by repeated ex- | 
perience. 
Before saying more, it is necessary to premise, | 
that wheat ought not te be sown efter ley, unless | 
$ 


Ro 


the ground is both clean and fertile ; if other- | 
wise, a crop of oats, in every situation, is greatly | 
preferable. Taking it for granted, that your | 
correspondent’s ground is of the former descrip- | 
tion, it is stated for his guidance, that on the farm | 
with which the writer of this is conrected, some | 
grass wheatis always sown ; and the manage- 
ment is thus. —A moderate dose of dung is given, 
from 10 to 15 double-hogse carts{ per Scotch 
acre, more or Jess according to circumstances.— 
The dong is applied so soon as frost sets in, and 
the land sufficiently hard to prevent poaching 
fiom the horses and carts. Again, when a thaw 
prevails, the ley:is ploughed with a tolerably deep 
furrow, that none ofthe manure be uncovere-l, 
but never sown till spring, say the month of Feb- 
ruary, or even the beginning of March, should 
the weather not permit the seeding process to be 
executed in a perfect manner sooner. The ad- 
vantages derived from spring sowing are, that the 
ground may be meliorated and reduced by frost, 
and likewise thereby cleared of grubs and worms, 
with which grass fond is generally infested, 
Now, under the syetem above mentioned, i 
aver confidently, that wheat is epretty sure crop, 
{In fact, on an average of years, it is not much in- 











* See Prove Bot. Vol. 2. page 85. 











+ A eart-load is something like a ton. 


| sufficient hold thereof before winter, and thus 


they were almost certain to be thrown out in the 
event of a severe black frost. It often happen- 
ed, too, that much of the wheat was destroyed 
by slugs and worms, thereby rendering the pro- 
dace but scanty. Neither of these evils need be 
apprehended from sowing in spriag : Hence the 
utility of sowing grass wheat at that advanced pe-4 
riod of the season. Arator will attend to this, 
namely, that more sced is required for spring 
than autumnal sowing ; for this obvious reason, 
that the former does not stool or tiller so much 
as the latter. One-fourth more is generally al- 
lowed inthe one case, than it the other. 
Tam, with best wishes, your, &c. 


A CLODHOPPER. 
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allot. them, at last be rendered comparatively 
mildand innoxious ? 

Following out this idea, might not ‘inoculation 
be pérformeéd with the virus taken from animes 
of that species in which the disease occurred in 
its mildest form, upon those animals which, in the 
patural way, are most severely affected, and a 





mild disease be the consequence, capable of pre- 
venting a return of the same malady ? 

I request your attention to these queries, in 
the hopes that they may some day be substantia- 
ted. J. M. 

Aberdeenshire, 10th April, 1820. 





FROM THE SAME, 








East-Lothian, March, 1820. 





FROM THE SAMC. 


Distemper among Horses, and other; 
Animals, at New-York. 


A friend of mine, who lately visited New-York, 
has communicated to me the following account of 
a pestilential zootic which raged among the hor- 
ses, cattle, &c. of that province. If you should 
judge it worthy ofa place in your Magazine, you 
are at liberty ‘o insert it. i 

‘‘A curious distemper occurred lately in the 
State of New-York, affecting the horses chiefly. 
The tongne swelled, inflamed, and at last broke 
out in blotches ;—the inflammation extended to 
the palate, and part of the throat—no appetite— 
yreat falling off in flesh ;—generally died in three 
or four days ;—sometimes going off of itself, and 
then frequently affecting the feet with swelling, 
ulceration, &c.—sometimes cured by antiscor- 
butics. It affected horses at the first ;—they in- 
fected sheep, black cattle, and even fowls—I don’t 
think hogs.—Cause unknown.—Never heard of 
before.——Eextending about a hundred miles each 
way.” 

it appears to me a question of some impor- 
tance, to ascertain whether this disease was equal- 
lv severe in all the different species of animals 
which it attacked ; or whether it was milder in 
some, and more malignant in others ;--as, by 
this means, some light might be thrown upon the 
interesting subject of the communication of disea- 
ses from one species of animals to another, with 
the view of lessening their severity. 

Might not the dixease, of which an account has 
been pretixed, become less malignant, in its trans- 
mizrations through the different species of ani- 
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On the advantages of Rape as a Green 
Crop. 

[Some very able papers on agricaltural subjects 
have lately appeared inthe Dublin Journzi, 
with the signature of Agricola, from one of 
which we extract the following passages, by 
desire ofa much respected Correspondent. ] 
As the cultivation of Rape, as a green crop, is 

but partially known, | shall offer a few observa- 

tions on it to show that it is, by no means, a less 
valuable «rop in the course of cultivation than 
many others more generally sown ; and that un- 
der many circumstances, it can be cultivated with 
greater advantage. I do not however, mean to 
assert that Rape is more valnable either in bulk 
or quality, than either Turnips, Cabbage, or Po- 
tatoes ; but it can be produced even on the poor- 
est kind, by the assistance ofa small proportion ot 
manure, and on fertile soil will be very protitable 
without the application of any manure whatever. 

Thus the tillage farmer may keep a greater 

number of acres in preparation for corn crops ; 

and will also be enabled to hold over a heavier 
stock of sheep for the Spring markets and for the 
improvement of his farm. 














mats ; and, after having run its course through | 
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In 1814 I sowed Rape seed on a sandy loam in 
the month of July, about 101ib. to the acre broad- 
cast. The land was iff'a very foul state, overrun 
with scutch and other perennial weeds which I 
had collected and burned, and the ashes (a very 
small quantity indeed) scattered on the surface. 

Notwithstanding my exertions to destroy the 
scutch, one-half of it, atleast, remainedin the 
body of the soil, and sprong up with the rape 
plants, and I was apprehensive that it would have 
completely overcome them. In this, however, 
I was mistaken ;—the rape plants became strong, 
and in the month of August, would have afforded 
a good bite for cattle; However, as my object 
was to improve the soil, | allowed the rape to grow 
to its fullest luxuriance, in order-that its decay- 
ed leaves might produce this effect. In January 
I turned in Cattle and sheep to feed on it for a 
few hours-daily,and by the latter end of February, 
there was but little appearance of the crop to be 
seen, although the stalks were, in many parts of 
the field, so strong, that! did not suppose the 
cattle would eat them. In the middle of March 
I ploughed this part for Oats, and harrowed in 
the seed. The crop yielded better both in qual- 
ity and quantity than had been produced on simi- 
lar soil on this farm under any culture whatever. 

Rape may be so managed as to return two pra- 
fits to the cultivators: Ist, by feeding sheep in 
winter: and 2d, by lettingit stand for seed.— 
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SELECTIONS. _ 
ADDRESS 
To the Essex Agricultural Society, May 5, 1818. 
BY THE HON. TIMOTHY PICKERING, 
President of the Society. 
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WHEAT. 

Although no idea appears to me more visiona- 
ry than that ‘* New-England could furnish bread- 
stuff for the whole of the United States ;” yet I 
am ready to believe that her husbandry may be 
so improved as to render her independent of the 
southern states, for every species of bread of 
common consumption, say of common conswnp- 
tion ; because even New-York, an exporter of 
wheat and flour, imports Richmond flour for use 
in her cities; because Virginian wheat makes 
whiter flour, and of a superior quality to her 
own. 

I have scarcely seen or heard of any spring 
wheat grown on the sea-board of old Massachu- 
setts or New-Hampshire, that has not been more 
or less infected with smut so as generally to re- 
quire washing to fitit for bread. Some Spanish 
wheat lately cultivated by Nathaniel Gilman, Esq. 
of Exeter, is the only exception. This is a wheat 
of singular excellence ; and hitherto, Mr. Gilman 
informed me, has been perfectly exempt from 
smut and mildew. The size ofthe grains, and 
their weight by the bushel, are most extraordi- 
nary—the latter rising (if | mistake not) to 67 
or 70 pounds. In the last year, he supposed 
one bundred bushels were raised in Exeter. All 
proceeded from a single ear which an American 
sailor plucked in a field near Malaga, and brought 
to Exeter. It fortunately fell into Mr. Gilman’s 
hands, by whose attention its preduct has been 
thus increased. 

In the District of Maine, especially by the aid 
efits new lands, probably much more wheat will 
be grown than will be required for its own con- 
sumption : its climate being better adapted to the 
growing of small grain than of Indian corn: al- 
though I should think the small Canada corn 
might succeed in all but the more northern parts, 
or where the soil is clayey and cold. In some 
parts of New-York, eastward of Albany, where 
; at the first clearing off the wood fine crops of 
wheat were grown. they now suffer extremely, 
or fail. The soil is clayey—heaved by the win- 
ter’s frosts, by which, and alternate thaws, the 
- roots of the wheat are gradually thrown oat, and 
the plants perish. -Such was the information 
given me by afarmer resident there, While 
the land was fresh, enriched, and warmed by the 
coat of vegetable manure which for ages had been 
accumulating on its surface, the wheat was ex- 
empt from this disaster. ‘The abundant manures 
attainable by a greatly improved system of hus- 
bandry, may lessen or prevent the continuance of 
the evil. 

WINTER WHEAT. 

For a year or tvo after the purchase of my 
little farm, 4 essayed the culture of Barley and 
wheat: but finding the ground infested with the 
seeds of annual weeds which sprung up with 
spring-sown grains, and nearly choaked them, I 
gaye over the pursuit, until the condition of the 


iland should be changed; growing onlya little 
| wheat, rather by way of experiment than fora 
crop. i 

Winter rye sown carly 1 found succeeded very 
well. ‘Ihe annual weeds which afierwards ve- 
getated, had not time to ripen their seeds. The 
rye plants got possession of the ground, and sub- 
stantially maintained it until the ensuing harvest. 
This induced a desire to try winter wheat; ho- 
ping that by the like early sow ind, it might es- 
cape mildew as_ well as early sown winter rye. 
And as the Virginian white wheat was said to ri- 
pen a fortnight earlier than other kinds, I con- 
cluded,’if it would stand our winter’s cold, it 
would be in little hazard from mildew—the for- 
midable evil whigh,it was understood, had caused 
the growing of winter wheat in this part of the 
state, to be Jong since abandoned. I procured 
enough for the experiment. [t wes sown in 
drills, that it might he kept perfectly clean. It 
flonrished admirably during the autumn ; and not 
a blade was hurt by a smart frost about the mid- 
dle of November: but in the following spring, 
not a single plant was alive. 

1 intended to renew the attempt with some 
winter wheat growing farther north; and yet 
neglected it until the last year, when I procured 
asmall parcel which had grown in New-LElaven. 
Half of this I gave away, for an experiment to be 
made in the county of Worcester. 
I designed to sow in August, at the time of sow- 
ing my winterrye. It was put in on the 22d: 
but | was necessarily absent, and space was not 
left for the whole. The remainder was sown 
the 10th of September ; the whole in rows, to 
admit the hoe, to keep it clean from weeds. Both 
parcels look well, and begin to shoot into stems. 
Nota plant appears to have been hurt by the 
hard frosts of the last winter. 

Whether we shall cultivate winter or spring 
wheat, or both, I presume no farmer will remain 
unconvinced, that it will be not only compatible 
with the continuance of our Indian corn crops, 
but that the latter are the best preparative for 
the former. There is certainly much labour in 
dunging and planting in holes for Indian corn ; 
and so there is equally for potatoes. In Great- 
Britain and Ireland, they perform an equally hard 
task, for potatoes ; they plant them in continued 
rows, not more than three feet apart, and place 
the manure in the whole length of the furrow 
opened for its reception. So likewise in Eng- 
land and Scotland, the farmers who grow the 
large quantities of mangel wurtzel and Swedish 
turnips before mentioned, sow the seeds in drills, 
under which, in furrows opened for the purpose, 
the manure has previously been strewed. And 
these rows are only twenty-seven inches asun- 
der; a distance at which they find the greatest 
crops are attained.. This laborious distribution 
ofthe manure, precisely under the rows of the 
plants to be grown, would seem to be the result 
of their experience or general opinion.of its grea- 
ter economy, in the application of that essential 
substance. And here I may remark, that on the 
principle first discussed, respecting manure, this 
economical practice of the British farmers would 
seem to be well founded. For the essence of 
manure, combined with the water in the earth, 
which the sun’s heat and the air are continually 
| exhaling and attracting, cannot fail in its ascent, 
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to meet more of the roots of plants to suck it in, 
'than if the manure were spread over the whole 
lisurface of the ground, and then ploughed in ; 
f through which vhole space that essence would 
| equally ascend and escape by evaporation ; and 
‘consequently where no cultivated plants, at least 
‘in the first stages oftheir growth, sent out roots 
sufficient to intercept its flight. When the same 
'cround is afterwards to be laid down with grain 
and grass seeds, two ploughings and harrowings 
at least should be given, if it were only. tospread 
evenly, and thoroughly mix with the soil, the 
manure applied in holes or drills during the culti- 
vation of the tilled or fallow crops. And in Great 
Britain, such fallow crops are deemed essential 
to good hnusbandry.* It is a maxim there, among 
the most in elligeni farmers, never to put in two 
white crops in immediate succession. ‘* White 
crops” are what in New-England we mean by 
ithe words ** English grain ;°? as wheat, barley, 
i rye, oats. All these, in England, are called cern, 
i though wheat seems more eminently to be so de- 
isicnzted. Our first American ancestors, used to 
ithis application of the word corn, and finding 
here. among the Indians, a new farinaceons (meal 
producing) grain, which could be ground and 
made into bread, like the English corns, called it 
by way of distinction, Indian corn. 

The very extended modern improvements in 
the agriculture of Great-Britain have been effect- 
ed principally by the adoption of the best prac- 
tices of different districts, in others where they 
were before unknown. ‘These have been com- 
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* The substituting of fallow-crops for naked fallows is one ot 
the capital improvements in Fgglish husbandry. ‘The naked 
fallow, formerly in universal practice, consisted in repeatedly 
ploughing the land from spring to autumn—with two objects in 
view: one, the destruction of weeds, with which their lands be- 
came foul by repeated!y cropping them with small grain, as 
| wheat, barley, vats, rye, in inrmediate succession; for the 
|| weeds. springing up with these crops, and ripening their seeds, 
| the soil, in three or four years, was so amply stocked, that 
| some mode of extirpating the weeds became indispensable. 

But for many ages, no other than naked fallows seem to have 
occurred, The English farmers now grow fallow,crops, select- 
ed according to the nature of their soils: as beans, carrots, 
|| turnips, potatoes, mange] wurtzel, cabbages. While these are 
growing, they fallow the ground; that is, they stir it repeatedly 
with the plough o¢ hoe, or both; by which they as effectually 
destroy the weeds as by the naked fallow; and at the same 
time benefit their crops, whose products reward them for their 
labour. 

Naked fallows seem also formerly to have been considered as 
the means of enriching as well as of cleaning the land. The 
error of their practice, in this view, cannot be better illustrated 
than by the following fact, communiéated above thirty years 
ago to the Philadelphian Society of Agriculture, when I was a 
resident member, and which I well recoliect. But to prevent 
circumstantial errors in the recital, I have turned to the Notes 
ou Husbandry, by Mr, Bordley, (who was the vice-president of 
the society,) whege the case is stated. 


A gentleman of Maryland (Mr. Singleton of Talbot) ploughed 
- part (and this Was the richest part) of a clover field, in 
March, intending to plant it with tobacco, It happened, how- 
ever, that the tobacco crop was omitted. So this part was fol- 
lowed, that is, it was repeatedly ploughed in the summer, and 
on the first of September, sown with wheat. ‘The residue of 
the clover field was twice mown. — In August it was once plough- 
ed, and on the same first of September sown with wheat. At 
harvest, the fallowed part of the field yielded only 14 and a 
half bushels to the acre. The other part, besides two crops of 
clover hay the preceding year, vow gave 24 and a half bushels 
tothe acre. This striking fact adinits of an easy explanation, 
and in conformity with the principles already advanced. The 
repeated ploughings of the fallowed part of the field exposed the 








were dried up, and pearly annihilated; while other vegetable 
| food in the soil was also dissipated, or greatly reduced, by eva- 
poration. But the clover, turned under by a single ploughing, 
was completely covered with earth, kept moist, gradually rot- 
ted, and so supplied food to the wheat plants most plentifully 
when most wanted, that is, in the ensuing season, when the 
wheat was attaining its complete growth, and ripening the 
grain. 








clover plants, roots and tops to the sun and air, by which they . 
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municated by intelligent gentlemen, who visited 
the principal parts of the kingdom, for the pur- 
pose of acquiring a knowledge of their various 
husbandry ; and especially by the correspond: 
ents of the Board of Agriculture, from all or 
nearly all the counties, giving the state of agricul- 
ture in each. Their numerous agricultural so- 
cieties have also materially contributed to pio- 
duce the same beneficial effects. Similar advan- 
tages may be hoped for from the like institutions 
inour own country. The utility of ours in Es- 
sex will greatly depend on the liberal communi- 


From these it will be the: 


successful practices. : 


business of thc Trastees to select aud publish, 
for the benefit of all, whut may be but partially 
known. 

[ intended to have said something on the sub- 
ject of wood for timber and for fuel, of which our 
lands in Essex are lamentably deficient, and in 
some parts nearly destitute : bat [ have not time 
to add to what may already be deemed too long. 
lt is a subject, however, which particularly 
claims the attention of the Society, whose prima- 
ry views will necessarily be directed to tie im- 
provement of the husbandry of Essex. 





FROM THE EDINBURGH FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Method of cultivating Wheat on a Clo- 
ver Ley in East-Lothian. 
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cation by our intelligent farmers, of their own | sowing substituted. 
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ferior to thatcrop upon the best prepared fal- 
lows, and in some years superior, as the seasons 
of 1816 and 1819 (the former of which was a sin- 
gularly bad crop) clearly exemplify, 

The chief objection to Arator’s mode of cul- 
ture, (and it is a great one, especially if his soil 
is ofa clayey or tenacious descriptiou,) arises 
from plonghing up the grass at un early period, 
and sowing immediately thereafter. A similar 
| Way was at one time prevalent in this district ; 
| but, being generally followed by a failure of the 
crop, has been gradually relinquished, and spring- 
The canse of this failure 
;can be atiributed to nothing else than the hard- 
_ness of the land not allowing the plants to get a 
isuflicient hold thereof before winter, and thus 
they were almost certain to be thrown out in the 
event of a severe black frost. It often happen- 
ed, too, that much of the wheat was destroyed 
by slugs and worms, thereby rendering the pro- 
dace but scanty. Neither of these evils need be 
japprehended from sowing in spring: Hence the 
Futility of sowing grass wheat at that advanced pe- 
riod of the season. Arator will attend to this, 
namely, that more sced is required for spring 
}than autumnal sowing ; for this obvious reason, 
that the former does not stovl or tiller so much 
as the latter. One-fourth more is generally al- 
lowed in the one case, than in the other. 

Taw, with best wishes, your, &c. 
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alot them, at last be rendered comparatively 
mildand innoxious ? 

Following out this idea, might not inoculation’ 
be pérformeéd with the virus taken from anima! 
of that species in which the disease occurred in 
its mildest form, upon those animals which, in the 
natural way, are most severely affected, and a 
mild disease be the consequence, capable of pre- 
venting a return of the same malady ? 

I request your attention to these queries, in 
the hopes that they may some day be substantia- 
ted. J.M. 

‘Aberdeenshire, 10th April, 1820, 


s 








FROM THE SAME, 
On the advantages of Rape as a Green 
Crop. 

[Some very able papers on agricaltural subjects 
have lately appeared inthe Dublin Journei. 
with the signature of Agricola, from one of 
which we extract the following passages, by 
desire ofa much respected Correspondent. ] 
As the cultivation of Rape, asa green crop, is 

but partially known, | shall offer a few observa- 

tions on it to show that it is, by no means, a less 
valuable erop inthe course of cultivation than 
many others more generally sown ; and that un- 
der many circumstances, it can be cultivated with 








A CLODHOPPER. 
East-Lothian, March, 1820. 








Observing a letter in your Magazine for Feb- 
reary last, from Yorkshire, signed rator,* de- 
tailing his unsuccessful attempts at raising wheat 
alter aclover ley ; and wishing to be informed 
ofthe proper method of attaining, what may wilt 
justice be termed, a desirable object, L shall, wit! 
your permision, furnish such information on the 
subject, as has been contirmed by repeated ex- 
perience. 

Before saying more, it is necessary to premise, 
that wheat ought not to be sown after ley, unless | 
the ground is both clean and fertile ; if other- 
wise, a crop of oats, in every situation, is greatly 

| 


Eee 


preferable. Taking it for granted, that your | 
correspondent’s ground is of the former descrip- | 
tion, it is stated for his guidance, that on the farm | 
with which the writer of this is conrected, some. 
grass wheat is always sown ;~ and the manage- 
ment is thus. —A moderate dose of dung is given, 
from 10 to 15 double-hogse cartst per Scotch | 
acre, more or less according to circumstances.— | 
The dang is applied so soon as frost sets in, and 
the land sufficiently hard to prevent poaching 
from the horses and carts. Again, when a thaw | 
prevails, the ley-is ploughed with a tolerably deep 
turrow, that none of the manure be mena 


| 
{ 
| 





but never sown till spring, say the month of Feb- 
ruary, or even the beginning of March, should 
the weather not permit the seeding process to be 
executed in a perfect namner sooner. The ad- 
vantages derived from spring sowing are, that the 
ground may be meliorated and reduced by frost, 
and likewise thereby cleared of grubs and worms, 
with which grass fond is generally infested. 
Now, onder the system above mentioned, I 
aver confidently, that wheat is epretty sure crop, 
In fact, on an average of years, it is not much in- 


* See Proven Bor. Vol. 2 page 85. 
+ A eart-load is something like a ton. 














FROM THE SAME. 


Distemper among Hors?s, aud other 
Animals, at New-York. 


A friend of mine, who lately visited New-York, 
has cemmunicated to me the following account of 


calpenanaencempmnnmings 


greater advantage. I do not however, mean to 
assert that Rape is more valuable either in bulk 
or quality, than either ‘Turnips, Cabbage, or Po- 
tatoes ; but it can be produced even on the poor- 
est land, by the assistance of'a small proportion ot 
manure, and on fertile soil will be very profitable 
without the application of any manure whatever. 

Thus the tillage farmer may keep a _ greater 
number of acres in preparation for corn crops ; 
and will also be enabled to hold over a heavier 
stock of sheep for the Spring markets and for the 
improvement of his farm. 








a pestiential zootic which raged among the hor- 
ses, cattle, &c. of that province. If you should 
judge it worthy ofa place in your Magazine, you | 
are atliberty ‘o insert it. ‘ 

‘‘A curious distemper occurred lately in the 
State of New-York, affecting the horses chiefly. 
The tongne swelled, inflamed, and at last breke 
out in blotches ;—the inflammation extended to 
the palate, and part of the throat—no appetite— 
great falling off in flesh ;—generally died in three 
or four days ;—sometimes going off of itself, and 
then frequently affecting the feet with swelling, 
ulceration, &«.—sometimes cured by antiscor- 
butics. It affected horses at the first ;—they in- 
fected sheep, black cattle, and even fowls—lI don’t 
think hogs.—-Cause unknown.—Never heard of 
before.—-Eextending about a hundred miles each 
way.” 

it appears to me a question of some impor- 
tance, to ascertain whether this disease was equal- 
lv severe in all the different species of animals 
which it attacked ; or whether it was milder in 
some, and more malignant in others ;--as, by 
this means, some light might be thrown upon the 
interesting subject of the communication of disea- 
ses from one species of animals to another, with 
the view of lessening their severity. 

Might not the disease, of which an account has 
been pretixed, become less malignant, in its trans- 
micrations through the different species of ani- 
mats ; and, after having run its course through 





| In 1814 I sowed Rape seed on a sandy loam in 
| the month of July, about 101ib. to the acre broad- 
cast. The land was iff'a very foul state, overrun 
with scutch and other perennial weeds which I 
had collected and burned, and the ashes (a very 
small quantity indeed) scattered on the surface. 

Notwithstanding my exertions to destroy the 
scutch, one-half of it, atleast, remainedin the 
body of the soil, and sprung up with the rape 
plants, and I was apprehensive that it would have 
completely overcome them. In this, however, 
I was mistaken ;—the rape plants became strong, 
and in the month of August, would have afforded 
agood bite for cattle ; However, as my object 
was to improve the soil, | allowed the rape to grow 
to its fullest luxuriance, in order-that its decay- 
ed leaves might produce this effect. In January 
I turned in Cattle and sheep to feed on it for a 
few hours daily,and by the latter end of February, 
there was but little appearance of the crop to be 
seen, although the stalks were, in many parts of 
the field, so strong, that | did not suppose the 
cattle would eat them. In the middle of March 
I ploughed this part for Oats, and harrowed in 
the seed. The crop yielded better both in qual- 
ity and quantity than had been produced on simi- 
lar soil on this farm under any culture whatever. 

Rape may be so managed as to return two pra- 
fits to the cultivators: Ist, by feeding sheep in 
winter: and 2d, by lettingit stand for seed.— 
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When this system is practised, the crop should 
be ate off by the end of January, and no stock, 
of any description, after that time, permitted to 
go on it; as in the month of Febauary the stalks 
will push out their spring buds, and the crop of 
seed would be much reduced were those to be 
destroyed. It does not, however, appear, that 
the crop of seed is lessened by eating the rape 
ants even as lew as the surface of the land, 
should this be done before the recommencement 
of spring vegetation, which I have often experi- 
enecd, ; 
Rape may also be planted in drills about two 
and a half feet asunder, anid at two feet distance. 
The seed should be sown in April, in an open 
situation, and, if possible coavenient to the fallow 
intended for the purpose, aud manured either 
with well prepared firm-yard dung or some ac- 
tive’ composition. About two perches sown In 
this manner, will produce plants sufficient for an 


acre in drills. 





Quvesec, August, 3, 1620. 

AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR JULY. 
The weather during this month has continued 
dry and warm, with only occasional siowers from 
the westward, which came too late, or have been 
insufficient, to enable the grain and hay crops to 
recover fromthe injury which they had sustained 

from the previous droughts. 

©n all high lands, the crops are consequently 
light and scanty, although the quality, where not 
very much scorched, promises to be good. On 
the low and rich lands, which form a great. pro- 
portion of those of this District, the grain crops 
promise to exceed an average crop, and having 
been early sown, they are sufficiently advanced to 
escape the injurious efiects ofthe cold nights 
which usually occur in the latter part of August. 
The Spring wheats inthe upper part of the Dis- 
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they have partially suffered by the drought and the 
Ny. A good turnip crop this season, will be ex- 
tremely valuable, on account of the probable 
scarcity of foaage. 
Mowing commenced in the neighborhood of 
Quebec, a fortnight ago, many of the farmers 
here preferring to cut their grass #3 soon as it is 
‘in* full bioom; throughout the district it is but 
|just commenced, and the crop generally is found 
to be much inferior to that of last year. 
Singular as it may appear, there is “a general 
complaint of a want of agricultural labours, and 
ithe wages are higher than the farmer can well 
afford to pay at the present depressed rate of the 
| prices of agricultural produce. | 
‘The agricultural competitions established by 
ithe Quebec Agricultural Society, were held du- 

















generally at night below 75°, averaging all the year round the 
moderate temperature of 74°. ~ 

From Kandy I made an excursion alone into Doombera 
and explored a mountainous region, where a white man was 
never seen before: My object was to examine a cave that 
yields nitve. It is a magnificent one in the side of a moun- 
tain, in the depths of a forest surrounded by mountains of 
creat height and noble forms. I shall send you : particular 
account of this and other nitre caves | have visited. The rock 
isa mixture of quartz, felspar, mica, and tale, impregnated 
near the surface with nitre, nitrate of lime, and phate of 
magneiva, and in one spot with allum, and in anotiver incrus- 
ted with hydralite, similar to that round the Geyser in Ice- 
land. From the mountains of Doombera, I looked down on 
the wooded plains of Birtanna, which no European F believe 
ever before visited: it is full of alligators. 

Returning to Kandy, after a short stay there I next came to 
this place, through a country almost entirely overrun wit: 
wood. I wish you could see some of the noblr ebony tice: 
which flourish here. Three days we travelied in a noble fo. 
rest without seeing a single habitation, aud without observins 
any traces of cultivation; but some fine remains of antiquity, 
especially about Candely lake, indicating that tne country bac 
once been in a very different state. 








[ring this month at two places in each County, 
throughout this District, excepting Dorchester | 
and Buckinghamshire, which were fixed for the 
3d. 5th and 7th of August. They were generally 
numeronsly attended, and the Shew of Cattle in 
many instances was of a superior quality. 
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FROM BLACKWOOD’S FDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLI- 
GENCE. 
Dr. Davy’s scientific tour in Ceylon.—T he fol- 


lowing extract of a letter from John Davy. M. D. to Sir H. 
Davy, dated Trincomalee, Cct. 3, 1817, relates to the same 
scientific tour in Ceylon, of which a short notice was given in 
the Asiatic Journal, vol. V1. p. 375. But something more is 
enfolded of the extent to which Dr. Davy was able to explore 
the country. With chemical and geological researches he 
combined attention to the remains of antiquity, to existing spe- 
cimens of natural history, to the manners of the native inhab 
itanrs, and to the :=.tistics of an important depeudency of the 
empire. 

My different excursions have been hiehly interesting. As 
soon as possible I shall give you a pretty minute account of the 
results.of my observations: now [ must be very concise in- 
deed. Ii July f went to the southern part of the island, and 
visited the districts df Matura and the Malaganpatton. In the 
former gems abound. I[ saw the natives at work in search of 




















trict, and on the north shore, are about ten days 
more forward than those on the south shore in the 
Jower parts of the District, where they were only 
coming in ear at the beginning of last week. 
They are, however, in those parts, generally, of 
a more luxuriant growth. In the neighbourhood 
of this City, there are ficlds of Spring wheat 
which are nearly fit for reaping, the car well 
filed, and free from any injury. Some patches 
of Winter wheat have been cut, and are much 
superior to the Spring wheat on ground of the 
same quality and situation. 

Some fields of Barley were cut in the last week 
of the menth, in good condition. This grain, gen- 
erally, however,promises a crop inferior in quan- 
tity to that of last year. 

Peas, have partly recovered from the effects 
of the drought of last month, and promise a good 
average crop. 

The Fotatoe Crops look uncommonly well 
throughout the District, and the quantity planted, 
seems even to exceed that of last year. Turnip 
culture, can hardly be said to be introduced in 
this District, and, except in the vicinity of the 
town,were European farmers aod implements can 
be procured, it has been attempted under many 
discouraging disadvantages.—In the neighbour- 
hood of the town, where considerable quantities 
of the seed has been sown, and managed in the 


them in alluvial ground. Hered ascertained that the native 
rock of the sapphire, ruby, cat’s eye, and the different varie- 
ries of the zircou, is gneiss. These minerals and citinamon- 
‘tone eccur imbedded in this reck. In -one place I found a 
great mass of rock, consisting almost entirely of zircon ina 
ervstalline state, and deserving tie niume of the zircon reck 

{tis only a few miles distant from a reck called the cinuamon- 
stone rock, from its being chiefly compo-ed of this minezal, in 
company with a little quartz and adularia. 

Inthe Malagon-patton, the most remarkable phenomena 

and what J went chiefly to see, are the saltiakes, the nature of | 
which histherto has been considered very mysterious from the 
want of inquiry. This iwas able to make ina very short 
time, and ascertain the source of ahe salt. Many of these 
lakes are of great extent, and ina great measure formed by au 
embankment of sand, thrown up by a heavy sea along a level 
shore; the water, that falls in torrents during the rainy sea 

son, is thus confined, and inundates a greater part of the coun. 
try; the sea, more or less, breaks over or percolates through 
the sand-banks, and thus the water is rendered brackish. In 
the cdiry season the wind is very strong and dry, and the air ve- 
ry hot; it was from 35° to $0° when I was there: the conse- 
quence js, a very rapid evaporation of the water, thedryiug of 
the shallow lakes, and the formation of salt. It is from these 
lakes chiefly thatthe island is supplied with salt. The reve- 
nue that this one article brings government, amounts to about 
10,000’. annually. 
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GRUB WORM. 
In our columns of this day, sill be found an 
article, pointing ont a way to destroy GruB worms. 
We are indebted for this article, to a gentleman 
of this city, whose practical good sense, observia- 
tion and experience, entitle his remarks to the 
highest consideration. We think his experiments 








in the present case, conclusive, and do not hesi- 
tate to recommend his practice to our Agricultn- 
ral readers. 





FOR THE PLOUGH Boy. 
Mr. Souruwick, 
Having observed in some late numbers of 
The Plough Boy, opinions expressed, against the 
idea that wheat or oats will turn to, or produce 
chess, | offer the following facts fur consideration. 
About 25 or 50 years ago, I cleared five or six 
acres of wet timber land, for the purpose of bring- 
ins it into meadow ; and about the first of July, 
| sowed it with oats and herd’s grass. Business 
called me from home in the fall, and I directed 
my labourers to let the oats stand as late as pos- 
sible ; when they were cut, and before they 
could be cured enough to take up, there was a 
fall of snow, which obliged: them to let the oats 
remain on the ground about two weeks. The 
spring following I calculated on a fine crop of 
grass ; but to my astonishment, it was. covered 
with Chess, as thick on the ground as grain is ge- 
nerally sown. 

BENEDICT ROBINSON. 
Milo, Ontario co. N. Y. 





Jefferson County. 
AGRICULTURAL NOTICE, 





The Malagan-patton altogether is a singular couutry; its 
woods, and it.is almost all wooded, are principally composed 
of euphorbia, and mimose; its few inhabitants are a sickly 
race, miasmata destroying their health, andthe wild animals 


Ata meeting of the Executive Committee. of 
the Jefferson County Agricultural Society, on the 





with which the country abounds, as elephants, hogs, deer of 
different kinds, leopards, bears. &c. destroying the fruits of 
theirlabour. In the beginning of JanuaryI attended the Go- 
vernor and Lady Brownrigg to Kandy, and had a good onpor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with the manners of the natives. 
The country in the interior, and particularly round Kandy, is 
magnificent; its grand features are high hills and mountains. 
and deep valleys and perpetval wood, and perennial verdure ; 
the wood is in faulty excess, ‘The climate is fine; the air cool; 








‘best manner, the young plants look well, although 


10th of July, 1820: 

Resolved, That a premium of 8 dollars be giv- 
en tothe member of the Society exhibiting at 
the next Cattle,Show of the Society, the hest Fat 
Ox, fatted. in the County. 

Resolved, That a premium of 5 dollars in a 


piece of plate, be given in the year 1821, to the 
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young married farmer 
under the age of twenty-five years, who shail be 
the most distinguished for the industry and 
skill with which he cultivates his farm, and tor 
the general excellence of his character. 

Resolved, That a premium of 5 dollars ina 
piece of plate- be given to the Overseer of the 
road district for the benefit of the district in each 
town in the county, who shall do the most work 
inthe best manner in proportion to his means, in 
his district, during the year 1821. The overseer 
to sell the same to the highest bidder in the dis- 
trict, to be paid for in labour in said district un- 
der the direction of said overseer. 

Resolved, That the town committees in the sev- 
eral towns ascertain by actual measurement the 
quantity of corn, potatoes, and carrots, with the 
quantity of land on which the same was raised, 
and report the same to the viewing committee by 
the first day of the next Cattle Show, with the 
quality of the crop. 

by Order, ‘ 
E. TEN EYCK, Sec’ry. 


eh 


Weekly ‘summary. 


The following are said to be the ages of the 
venerable survivors of those who signed the Declaration of In- 
dependence: Wiiliam Floyd, of New-York, aged 87; John 
Adams, of Massachusetts, 85; Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia, 
$3; and Charles Carroll, of Maryland, 82. 

The harvest in almost every part of our exten- 
sive country, is represented as being uncommonly abundant 
Of whert in particular, the quantity raised must smk the price 
sull lower than at present. in this city it has lately been sold 
for less than 7.-cents per bushel. 

la a Utica paper. we find the following rates of 
toll established on the Canal. On salt, plaster, and otherasti- 
cles equaily weighty, 5 mills per mile for every ton, and double 








this amount for flour, meal, grain, provisions, as we)) as for pot | 


aud pearl ashes. Wood for fuel } cent a cord per mile—rails 
and posts for fencing, 2 cents a mile for every thousand, and 
other articles of Wood in a simular proportion. All fuel used 
in the manufacture of salt is to pass free. _ Boats carrytme any 
of the foregoing acticles Yo pay 1 cent for every 10 miles, but 
boats for the transportation of passeugers to pay 5 cents a mile. 

The U. States’ naval officers have established 
an association for the relief of such widows and orphans of de- 
ceascd officers as are in indigent circumstances, 

Mr. William Smith, of Boston, now of the aze 
of 52, has been & times round the world, and once to China, 
since the year 1790. 

The Salem Gaz. of the 6th inst. says, that on 
ihe Saturday preceding a Sea Serpent was seen at Philips’s 
Reach by a number of persons, including Mr. Philips and fa- 
inily. "Phe sea being calm, three young men got into a boat 
and went within 30 yards of the animal. One of then count- 
ed 23 bunches ou his back. His head was elevated about two 
ivet above the water; it was black, of the shape of that of the 
suake, and about the size of a common bucket. 

FOREIGN, 

From England we learn, by the last arrivals, 
that the secret committee, appomted by the House of tow Is, 
have proceeded jo the examination of a mass of evidence, taid 
before them ou the part of the king, ty prove that the queen, 
while abroad, wax in the continual practice of adultery with 
Bertholomo Bergami, a foreigner, who was at first her menial 
servant, but was aftermards elevated by her to the rank of 
knighthood, and the committee have reported accordingly. To 


this serious charge the queen, by her counsel, has in due form 


protested against a procedure so novel, where she has no | 


chance to be heard in her own defence, or to be informed of the 
names of her accusers, or of what each has alleged against her, 
nor to procure testimony to disprove the charges. The minis- 
terial party, hewever, pursuing their own course, have intro- 
duced a billin the Hou-e of Lords, reciting, by way of pream- 
ble, that whereas the queen hac been guilty of adultery with 
her said menial servant, that therefore his most excellent ma- 
jesty do consent, thatthe said b'll become a law of the realm, 
that the queen be deprived of all the rights and immunities of a 
queen of England, and that his majesty be divorced from her. 
By still later accounts from England it appears 
that matters between the king and queen are assuming a seri- 
ous aspect, and that parliament will probably be occupied with 
the subject of their differences for some time. The coronation 


of the King is postponed for the present. The bill against the 


rs each town in the county, {|} queen being before the house of lords, Mr. Brougham and Mr. 
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Denman were admitted to speak in her defence; but, by the 
| orders of the house, were restricted to very narrow grounds, 
They however demanded, before the bill against her be finally 
acted upon, that she be entitled to the privilege of the mean. 
est subject of the realm, to have the witnesses against her pro- 
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| that he 1s marching against Constantinople at the head of 
$0,000 men—that the Grand Seignior had commanded four 
other Pachas to march against him, but that they had all join 
ed his standard, aud that the Greeks, weary of Turkish bond- 
age, were enthusiastic in his favor. Ali is the chief unde: 
whom the canal of Ramanich, in Egypt, has been completed, 





duced. A further accouit states that six Italians had arrived 
in London, all of the lower class of the people, for the purpose | 
of giving evidence against the queen. In the mean time she | 
has written to nearly 100 persons in Italy, mostly of the higher | 
classes, to come forward to testify in her behalf. In the house 
of commons a freedom of observation was used, by two mem- 
bers, of no incousiderable extent. Sir R. Ferguson madea 
motion there for an inquiry into the nature of the Milan com- 
reission, through which such a mass of testiniony had been col- 
lected against the queeuv as appeared in the green bag, in the | 
‘house of lords. The testimony iu this hag, he said, originated 
with the vice chancellor of England, who had-sent a gentleman, | 
practising in his court, to Milan, to collect the evidence—tiat | 
133,000 had been expended in this business, and that /11,000 
} was expended during the first five months, a suin, he observes, 
** sufficient to destroy the character of any man or woman in 
Italy.” Mr. Creery next contended, that the house had a 
right to have the vice chancellor before them, as a disturber of 
the peace—that it was his ofliciousness that had kept these un- 
happy differences alive, and the vindictive spirit of the king— 
(here wasa cry of order)—that the question between the king 
aud queen was a private matier, and that if he wished fora 
divorce he must apply on the same terins as any private man, 
and he must come with c/ean hands into court—‘order)—on 
such an occasion -that it would be necessary to apply the 
words of our Saviour, in the case of the woman taken in adul- 
tery, ‘Let hiin that is without sin cast the first stone’—that he 
had warmed the house that the discussion would go to shake the 
morals of the country. 

A copy of the bill against the queen was presented to her by 
Sir Thomas Tyrwhite, by order of the house of lords, when she 
observed, “ As we shall not meet again in this world, I hope we 
shall in the next, (pointing her hand toward the heavens, and 
then adding with great emphasis) where justice will be render. | 
ed me,” and this sentiment she desired Sir T. t) communicate | 
to his majesty, if he had‘an opportunity. Some of the London | 
papers express the opinion, that all the evidence contained in 
the green bag will prove to be unfounded. The attorney sent 
to Milan to procure the testimony is stated to have been in 
poor circumstances, but that when he returned he was able to 
keep his carriage—and that when at Milan he made his boast 
that he had the crown of England in his pocket. It appears 
evident that a majority of the English are in favor of the queen. 

From France we have little news of import- 
ance, except that the late law of Congress laying additional 
duties on the tonnage of French vessels entering our ports, in- 
tented to counteract the restrictions imposed on our commerce 
by that government, has excited considerable sensations there 
In the legislature some of the deputies declare, that our law wiil | 
nearly amount toa prohibition of commercial intercourse be- 














in the construction of which he employed 30,000 men. He 
has adopted improved modes of wartare, has encouraged sci- 
ence and internal improvements, and for these purposes has 
dvawn around him many Christians who are men of science 
He has the key not only tothe Nile but to the Red Sea, ant 
has a check on all caravans and pilgrims bound to Mecca. He 
must, in short, prove a formidable foe to the Turkish empire, ° 
especially with the powerful aid that may, and probab.y will, 
be afforded him from Russia. 

A late account states that Ali Pacha had taken 
the town of Salona and put the garrison ro the sword—that the 
Turkish flect had taken a vessel trom Leghorn laden with war- 
like stores for the revolters—that the Bascia of Scutare had 
been ordered against them with an army of 24,000—that Ali 
had applied to Sir Thomas Maitland to know whether the Bri- 
tish would retain the Turkish fleet, according to some former 
arrangement—that 2 ships of the live had lately been launched 
at Constantinople. 
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WahhIED, 

On Saturday evening iast, by the Rev. Hooper Cumming, 
Mr. HENRY CLUTE, to sliss ESTHER QUACKENBOSS, 
both of this city. 

Agricultural Almanack. 

Now in the press, and will be published, and 
ready for sale by the 10th of September, an Ag- 
ricultural Almanack, for the State of New-York. 
The following is the preface, which, together with 











| this brief notice, we request may be published, 


once by our brother editors throughout the state, 
and we will cheerfully reciprocate the favour, 
PREFACE. 

The present Almanack is the first of a series, 
instiiuted at the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent, and other gentlemen, of the Board of Agris 
culture, which it isthe intention of the pabli-herto 
continue, if patronised by the Agricultural Inte- 
rest. It is thought that an Almanack, devoted to 
the dissemination of intelligence, strictly interes- 
ting tothe Farmer, will be more useful, ant 
conseqently more acceptable, than the ordinary 





tween the two nations, and they lay the blame on their govern- 
ment for not listening to the proposals made by ours for ad- 
justing the commercial concerns of thestwo countries in terms 
of reciprocity ; but on the ministerial side of the house it was 
urged in reply, that the regulation of matters of this kind belong 
to the crown, and is nocoucern of the legislature: 

Of 170 members elected to the Cortes in Spain, 
136 are said to be decided constitutionalists. Scarcely a single 
grandee of Spain has been elected. A large majority of the 
members are agriculturists, clergy, lawyers and soldiers—em- 
bracing nearly_all the patriotic members of the old Cortes.— 
Masonic lodges are again opened throughout Spain. 

A letter from Jeremy Robinson, Esq. to Dr. 
Mitchell, of New-York, says, that from the late successes of the 
Patriots in Chili, that country is now free from Spain, which 
scarcely owns a single foot of territory within its limits.”?, The 
same correspondent gives a detailed account of the earthquakes 
which were experienced at Copiapo, in that country, in April, 
1816. They commenced on the 3d of April, and continued 
daily, at intervals, till the 11th, when the most terrible shocks 
were experienced during most of the day. The buildings, &c. 
were entirely prostrated The people having fled from the 
town to the a‘ljoining hills, were even unable to stand on their 
feet. The shocks were accompanied with terrible noises; the 
earth opened in several places; the waters of the river sunk a 
foot and a half, and also the foundations of the church of La 
Merce; the winds, which were strong from the east, became 
calin during all the severest shocks; the magnetic needle was 
greatly agitated, but without any sensible variation, and that of 
the thermometer was but trifling. 

The Ottoman Empire, which has been enabled 
to maintain tranquility while the European powers were en- 
gaged in hostilities, is now probably destined to become the 
theatre of war, and perhaps of revolutions that may rend in 
poeces that huge but unwieldy mass of despotic power. It has 
long been suppose @ that Russia has had in view the dismem- 
berment of that empire, and probably her purposes will even- 
tually soon be accomplished, as she is supposed to be at the 
bottum of the present commotionsin that quarter. Ali Vacha, 
an active, enterprising and courageous Bey of Egypt, has de- 

















clared war against the Sublime Porte, and one account says, 


Almanacks. But as the compilation must be en- 
larged, to embrace a, sufficient quantity of mat- 
ter, the price is necessarily increased. In the 
present Almanack, for example, the compendi- 
um of the Road Laws of this state is alone worth 
more than the price ofan ordinary Almanack.— 
The length of this compendium has precluded 
some other interesting articles ; but these will 
be reserved for another year. In the meantime, 
it was thought, that as the Powers of Road 
Commissioners, &c. are frequent subjects of 
litigation, we could not do a better service than 
to present them with a complete view of the Read 
Law, which has been furnished by an able and 
accomplished lawyer, employed for the purpose ; 
and for the accuracy of which we can, therefore, 
pledge ourselves. 

Communications, in relation to any subject, in- 
teresting to the agriculturist, for our next year’s 
Almanack, will be gratefully received. They 
must be directed to the subscriber. 

The public’s obedient servant, 

S. SOUTHWICK. 

Albany, August 24, 1820. 

TUP SHOW. * 
number of TUPS, of the Bakewell breed, of 


the latest importation, will be exposed to sale at Auction 








to the highest bidder, for the use of them this season. at the 
house of the subscriber in the town of Duanesburgh, county of 
Schenectady, on the 4th of October, 1820, at 11 o'clock in the 
forenoon. 


; JOHN WILKINSON. 
Duanesburgh, August 26, 1820. 















PRICE CUR 


Corrseted Weekly, from the New-York General Price Current 


THE PLOUGH BOY. 
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aad Public Sales Report. 
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Per From To 
DB: C.D. 
ASHES, Pot ---++-+-ee8 \Ton|t19 
Pearl 2 ¢ oe ee wee ils 25 
BI Mess «+ +e ee ee ee bbl | 11 | 
Prini@-s « - « ee a ee - a) 9. 50) 
——- CUNO ee ee ee ee ee 7 5 
BUPLPER, first quality ----- lb j2 Vit 
———— for exportation - - - - § ty 
CANDLES, mould -------- $ 19 
—~-—-——- Dipped -------- 17 s 
Sperm.->*+-++¢++> 40 40 
Wax ---+----+-- 60 
CHEESE, American ----+--- 5 $ 
CHOCOLATE, New-York - - - li 23} 
= Boston, No. 1. - -- - & 23) 
ee ——- Albany - - - - - - > 20 20) 
DOMESTIC GOODS, | 
- White shirting- -- -- yard) 14 Vi 
————- Brown do------ fs. ? 12 15; 
we 3-4 chechs------- 15 16} 
m——— 7-8 clo ------> 19 21) 
4-4 «do -+------ 22 25} 
St¥ipes -----++-- 7 15) 
Plaids --+-+--+--- 16 20 
Bed-ticks - ------ 25 33} 
———— Chaimbrays ------ 15 16 
FEATHERS --------+-- Ib 56 TH 
FISH, Dry Cod -----++-- ewt | 250) 2 87 
—— scale ---+-+-+-3 2 
—— Pickled Cod -----+--- bbl} 3 50) 4 
scale --+--+*-+-- 2 
—— Salmon +----*-++*+e%° 15 
—— Fail mackrel No. 1 - -- 725| 8 
—_—- YO. - eee 5 50) 6 
— No.3 ---- 5 
—— Southern shad No. 1 --- 5 50) 6 
—— Connecticut mess shad - - 725| 7°75 
—— Werrings - - - - - 250} 3 
FLAX - - - - +--+ - © {lb 18 
FLAX-SEED, clean + - + -jcask! 13 13 50) 
rough - - - - 12 13 
FLOUR & GRAIN - - - - = 
—— New-York superfine - Ibbl. | 437) 4 50! 
—— Philadelphia - - ee ae 5 12 
—— Baltimore - . - 475) 5 
—— Richmond - - - - 5 § 32 
—  Middliags, fine - ° 3 25 
—— Rye flour - - - ~ 2 62| 2 75 
—— Indian meal - - - 3 
onnine in hogsheads 800 | 15 25) 15 50 
-—— Whieat, North River bus. 75 87 
-—— —-—— Southern, new 94) 1 
Rve 48 49 
Coru é 55} 
—— Barley 6 ° 53 50 
—— Oats $ 4 ‘ 4 34 | 
LUE . x ; ‘ Ib 10 15 
HAMS, Virginia é . 10 12! 
— North River ‘ 9 10 
HEMP; Water rot ° P 
Dew rot 3 F e 150 
HOGSLARD . : ; Ib 10 
HONEY . ‘ . F 15 16 
YIOPS ist and 2d sor 6 $ 
{RON, American . . 'Ton| 85 90 
LUMBER, Boards, oak Mft | 18 
-—— North River pine . : 16 17 
—— Yellow pine. ; 18 20 
Albany pineb’ds . - jpie. 18 
Scantling, pie ‘ Mit} 14 15 
comcincaiege  tempmneen oa ‘ 25 
-— Oak timber ; ‘ <d.ft 20 or 
Shingles, cypress . ; 1000 4 
sosetis il pine. ‘ | 3 3 50 
——— Staves, pipe 54 
ayenaeen' Sat vid 43 
sim gs >) ae Ree 4% 4 22 
anne, om moO 25 
——— Hhd heading . 50 
——— — hoops : : 25 30 
OIL, Linseed ; ‘ gal 96 
PLAISTER of PARIS . Ton} 4 25 
PIRK, Cargo . ; bbl} 9 
Prime ‘ 10 50} 11 
Mess . ‘ 13 50) 14 
WOOL, Merino washed Ib 65 704 
unwashed 30 40 
1-2 breed washed 35 40 
3-4 breed washed 40 45 
unwashed 25 30 
common washed 30 
American hatters } p4) 





New-York, August 22, 1820, 
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FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


THE BEAR IN THE SAW.-MILL. 


A FABLE. 








You never should attack a foe 

Until iis arms and strength you know - 
Aud this we'll clearly shew in 

The tale that we shall here relate, 

Of the catastrophe and fate 
Of Mistress Bridgit Bruin. 





One day, a taw-mill she came near, 
Just at the time the sawyer’s cheer 
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Was brought him for bis dinner; 
It smells right sweetly, quoth the beast, 
Tin hungry, and I'll have a feast, 

As sure as I’m a sinner. 

Sawyer, do you be off, said she, 
And leave your saw-mill here to me, 

To learn the art of sawing ; 

And do you lay that dinner down 
Upon the log there, or, you clows), 

Your carcase I'l] be pawing. 

The sawyer thought it wise to shun 
Disputes with bears, so off he run, 

Aud left his meal behind, sir; 

He grigv’ to leave a dish so good, 
Bat left it on the log of wood, 

To Mistress Bruin’s mind, sir. 
Upon the log she quickly leap’d ‘t. 
And busily her teeth were kept 

Upon the eggs and bacon ; 

This is, quoth she, right dainty fare, 
And worthy of a lady Bear, 
Or Iam much mistaken. 


While thus engaged with tooth and nail, 

She to the saw had turn’d her tail, 
Intent alone on feeding ; 

The saw, mean time, determin’d sure, 

That if his teeth should get into ’er, 
They’d teach her better breeding. 


And ashe kept advancing slow, 
He reach’d her tail, and nick’d so 
As just to make it bleed, sir, 
She turn’d and growl’d, you saucy dog! 
Before that I have left this log 
I'il mark you for that deed, sir. 


But being hungry, to ner food 

Again she turn’d with stomach good, 
To fight not yet inclin’d, sir; 

The saw, advancing ev’ry stroke, 

At length on her posterior broke, 
And dock’d her close behind, sir. 


Dunder and blivum! ryoar’d the bear, 
(In Shonggum* she had learn’d to swear, ) 
I'}l give you caterwauling ; 
Then furious turn’d on Mister Saw, 
Who firm withstood her gripe and jaw, 
And with his teeth tore out her maw, 
And quickly laid her sprawling. , 





* So pronounced. Shawangunk was originally a Low 
Dutch settlement. The fable is founded on a fact that is said 
to have happened during the early settlement of that town.— 
The bear, with her cubs, were chased out of the settlement, 


i| and coming to a saw-mill, near the bank o: the Hudson, she 


came to a tragical end, in the manner above-described. The 
story is related at full length, in a number of the New-York 
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* Magazine, published in 1794: 
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A private letter from Paris says, ** the distrust. 
alarm, and indignation of the public mind has nearly reached 
its highest point. Ifarbitrary power and oppression seem de- 
termined to reseize their sceptre, the ignorance and prejudices 
of the dark ages have also awakened from their slumbers ” 

It appears that Louvel, the assassin of the Duke 
' de Be rr, had no accomplices, asall those who were arrested 
; Ou suspicion of being such, 19 in number, bave been set at 
liberty. 

Sir Hamphry Davy has had great success in 
; Unvolling themanuescripts of Herculaneum and Pompeii. 1, 
a short time the contents of each roll will be known, as well as 
its title, which is generally found in the interior. 
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Sale of Land for Taxes. 
State of New-York—Comptroller’s Office. 
UBLIC Notice is hereby given, that lists of 
. certain lands liable to be sold for taxes, have been forward. 
ed to the several counties in this State, in order to be deposited 
in the several county treasurers’ and town clerks’ offices, re- 
spectively, for the information of all persons concerned ; anc 
that the said lists may be examined at either of the said offices, 
at all reasonable hours: And notice is hereby also given, tha: 
on Thursday, the seventh day of October next, at ten o'clock 
in the forenoon, at the capitol, in the city of Albany, and on 
the next succeeding days, I will sell at public auction, to the 
| highestabidder, so much of each lot, piece or parcel of Janc 
; mentioned and described in the said lists, as will be necessary 
to pay all taxes, interest and charges now due, or that nia; 
grow and may be due thereon at the time of sale. 

The conditions of sale will be, that the puschasers with 
forty-eight hoursafter the sale, pay the purchase moneys ani 
receive certificates of their purchases; and that after the exp- 
ration of two years from the date of their certificates, they re- 
ceive conveyances for the lands purchased by them respective- 
ly, unless the owners, or those claiming to be such, of the Iaids 
so purchased, shall, previous to the expiration of the sail two 
years, pay to the comptrolier, for the use of the said purchasers, 
their heirs and assigns, the amount of the purchase moneys, 
| With interest, atthe rate of twenty per centum per annum.— 
The lands sold to be subject to all claims of the state thereon. 
And iv caseany land to be purchased at the said sale and that 
may be conveyed in pursuance thereof, shall at the time of 
conveyance be in the actual possession and occupancy of any 
person or persons, the title of the purchaser shall then and in 
that case be subject to the stipulations and provisions of the 
fifth section of the act, entitled “an act to repeal in part the 
act, entitléd “an act providing more effectually to ascertain 
and determine the true value of real estates within this state, 
and for other purposes,” and further to amend the act for the 
assessment and collection of taxes” passed April 13, 1819. 

ARCH’D. MANTYR&, Comptrolle 

Albany, May 27th, 1819. 

fy Persons who may have made payments into the treasu- 
ry for taxes, and omitted to have their receipts presented at the 
comptroller’s office to have them entered and countersigned as 
required by law, are advised to preseutthem in order to be so 
entered and countersigned before the day of sale; or that in 
case of failing to do so, their lands will be sold, and they there- 
after be deprived of the benefit of all such payments. 

Payments for taxes cannot be received on the days of sale, 
nor for two days prior to the sale. 























(<7 The above mentioned sale is postponed un- 
till Tuesday, the eighth day of February next, at 
ten o’clock in the forenoon. 

ARCH’n MINTYRE, Comptroller. 

Albany, October 2, 1819. 
| 3 Aerceably to an act of the legislature, 
| passed this day, the above sale is further post- 
poned until the first Tuesday of February, in the 
year 1821, to be then held at the same place 
and hour. ARCHp. M‘IN' TYRE, Comptr. 


Albany, February 4, 1820. 








ALBANY : PRINTED FOR THE EDITOR, 


BY JOHN O. COLE. 


COMMUNICATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and AD- 
VERTISEMENTS, for this paper, and PRINTING JOBS, of 
every description, which will be neatly executed, at fair pricesy 
received atthe Post Office. All letters from abroad, directed to 
the Postmaster, Albany, will be duly attended to. 








| TERMS. 


THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE: 
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